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drama than there are writing and producing plays. As a consequence of
the interminable discussion of the fine arts there has grown up a tre-
mendous body of aesthetic ideology; and ideological polemics have pretty
well obscured the true function of the arts, fine or otherwise. This ideo-
logical encumbrance to the fine arts is sociologically significant, not be-
cause of what it is, but because of what it reflects and what it has done
to the fine arts themselves.

Folk preoccupation with form and folk adherence to absolute value
judgments arc at present nowhere more strikingly revealed than in the
ideology of the fine arts. Moreover, the general tendency for men to
.cling to the established simply because it is familiar is also most clearly
manifest in art values. In a period in which almost everything social has
become secularized, the fine arts still remain sacred. Few contemporary
Americans would subscribe to the thesis that a seventeenth-century
wagon is to be prefen cd to a twentieth-century automobile because it is
older and was constructed entirely by hand; many do, however, accept
without question the thesis that any seventeenth-century Rembrandt is
much to be preferred to a contemporary painting. Few Americans would
accept the view that they should equip their new home with water
bucket, pitcher, and jar because that was the equipment of the best
eighteenth-century homes; yet in their twentieth-century homes, com-
plete with modern plumbing, heating, and lighting, they may stock their
record cabinet with recordings of compositions by Mozart and other
eighteenth-century composers. The contradiction arises from the fact
that fine arts ideology has maintained a clear, if somewhat shifting, dis-
tinction between the fine and the vulgar arts by defining the fine arts in
terms of rigid and largely traditional criteria.

In the evaluation of fine arts forms age is, broadly speaking, the only
generally agreed upon standard. The contemporary product is debatable,
and to it every critic will apply his own personal yardstick. But all can
agree that a Grecian temple, a Roman statue, a medieval painting, or an
eighteenth-century musical composition is old. And in fine arts ideology
this seems to mean that the object has demonstrated its aesthetic worth
by "standing the test of time.77 That the temple stood untended and un-
observed for centuries or that the painting was long forgotten in some-
body's attic is apparently irrelevant. The tendency to place a premium
on age has undoubtedly been an important factor in discouraging ex-
perimentation in fine arts forms; and it has led, in some fields, to the
attempt to make modern products appear ancient.

The vulgar aits are usually evaluated in terms of their box-office ap-
peal, which is a rough index of the recreational satisfactions that they
provide. Vulgar artists endeavor to be guided by public taste, which
changes with time and circumstance. As a consequence, the vulgar arts